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we have often had occasion to speak. It represents a young Indian 
hunter watching the effect of an arrow which he has just discharged, 
while he holds the bow in his left hand, and draws with his right 
a second arrow from the quiver. It is this latter part of the action 
which gives the designation to the Statuette. Notwithstanding the im- 
perfect idea of the work which this drawing, taken from a single point 
of view, affords, we think our readers will agree with us in pronouncing 
it one of the most graceful and poetical figures which the plastic Art in 
America has yet produced. 

THE GALLERY.— No. 3. 

One of the most conspicuous ornaments of the Gallery, at present, is Mr. 
Leutze's painting of " The Storming of the Great Mexican Teocalli, by 
Cortez," wHich was mentioned in a former number of our journal, and 
which arrived a few weeks since in this country. It is a large work, 
measuring eight feet wide by seven feet high, and is, by far, the most 
powerfully executed picture which the artist has yet produced. It was 
much admired in Dusseldorf, and also in Bremen, where it was exhibited 
for a short time previous to its shipment. 

The scene represented is that terrific combat described by Prescott in 
the second volume of his " Conquest of Mexico," by which the Spaniards 
succeeded in dislodging from the great teocalli or pyramidal mound of 
Huitzilopotchli, which commanded their quarters, a body of five or six 
hundred Aztec warriors. The upper planes of the pyramid are shown in 
the picture. Upon the topmost appear the two sanctuaries and the huge 
misshapen idol gleaming in the red sun-light. An advanced detachment 
of the Spaniards have gained this height by climbing upon the shoulders 
of their comrades. One grim old warrior, with his sword between his 
teeth, is hurling down an infant which he has torn from its mother's 
arms. Others are planting the standard of Castile upon the walls. 
Near them, women and children, stained with blood, and showing all the 
signs of frantic terror, are imploring the protection of their divinity, or 
else are extended, wounded and dying, at the feet of their enemies. It is 
upon the stone terrace below them that the battle is raging most furiously . 
The Spaniards are approaching from the left, and bear in their deeply 
set eyes and the dark lines of their bronzed countenances, the marks of 
past achievements and unconquerable valor. Cortez and his officers are 
enga-ed, hand to hand, with the Aztec chiefs, who fight with the most 
desperate determination, adorned with emeralds and dresses of brilliant 
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feathers, and armed with huge war cluhs dripping with Wood. The 
combatants, who are arrayed in two irregular lines against each other, 
form the most conspicuous group of the picture, and upon which the in- 
terest is principally concentrated. Below, in the foreground, a dead 
Spaniard lies extended upon the steps. On the extreme right a Mexican 
has nearly succeeded in hurling his adversary down the precipitous side 
of the temple, when he receives a death wound from the others sword. 
Above this group the smoke rises from the altar in thick clouds, amidst 
which the natives are seen discharging arrows upon their enemies below. 
A Mexican priest, his eyes glaring like a demon's, beats with human 
bones a huge drum covered with tiger skin, whilst another behind him, 
red with blood, and holding the sacrificial knife in his teeth, extends in 
his outstretched arms towards the grim idol a young boy, whom he has 
just before immolated. On the left, where the fight is still raging hotly, 
a Spaniard finds time to tear from a dying Indian his necklace of gold, 
and near him a shaven monk, with placid countenance, holds up the 
image of the crucified Redeemer before another Mexican, who is mor- 
tally wounded, and who, by a gesture of abhorrence, is motioning the 
monk away. 

It may readily be imagined that there were great difficulties in treat- 
ing a subject like this. Here were more than fifty figures to be intro- 
duced upon the side of a pyramidal structure, and represented in actions 
involving every variety of attitude and the most complicated foreshort- 
ening. Various episodes were to be added, to give interest to the 
conception, and yet all to be subordinated to the central group. The 
tumult and confusion of a furious battle was to be painted, and yet 
simplicity and unity and breadth to be given to the whole. All these 
difficulties, and many others, Leutze has successfully met. In Composi- 
tion and Form, particularly, and also in Color, and Perspective, and 
Light and Shadow, the work is very effective. He has exhibited great 
ability in a still more important part of his task. He has indicated, in a 
masterly way, the distinctive characteristics of the two nations — the 
calm, resolute courage of the trained warrior, as well as the unbridled 
fury of the savage. His treatment of the heads of the Europeans is 
truly great. In this and some other portions, he is nearly if not quite 
equal to Delaroche, to whose style, indeed, much in this picture bears a 
resemblance. We cannot omit noticing, also, the truth of the repre- 
sentation in many matters— of the stone covering of the teocalli, in 
particular, in which the imitation is so excellent that it almost amounts 
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to a fault, by attracting attention from that which is of greater moment. 
But, while we praise so highly the technical execution of this picture, 
we cannot withhold the candid expression of our dislike to the subject. 
Is it not true, that it transcends those limits in the representation of 
human passions, beyond which Art should never trespass "? The prac- 
tice of the great Masters, in their Murders of the Innocents and Mar- 
tyrdoms of the Saints, cannot be pleaded as an apology. In many of 
those productions, as in this, it is the wonderful skill displayed which 
alone enables us to tolerate the repulsiveness of the subjects. And, be- 
sides, in those old pictures there was sometimes the solemnity of the Scrip- 
tural association or the introduction of several redeeming features which 
softened the horrors of the scene. There was the heavenly resignation 
in the countenance of the martyr, or the bright choir of attendant an- 
gels in the sky. But in this work nothing mitigates the terrible ferocity 
of the action — not even the figure of the monk, whose misguided ideas 
of the true spirit of Christianity destroy our respect for his devotedness. 
On all sides are the glaring eyes and bloody hands of a mortal combat, 
and all the most ferocious passions that can agitate the human heart — 
the thirst for gold — the blind fanaticism — the relentless cruelty of the 
Spaniard, and the disgusting superstitions and horrid rites of the Aztec, 
which obscure from our view the bravery of his defence, and take away 
all our pity for his fate. 

This picture was ordered three years since by Amos Binney, Esq., of 
Boston, who has since deceased. It will remain in the Gallery three or 
four weeks before it goes to its destination. 



CRITICISM .OF WORKS OF ART. 
A discourse pronounced by Schadow, the Director of the Academy of 
Diisseldorf, before the Society of Arts, and entitled "Du veritable esprit 
de critique en matiere de beaux-arts? is appended to Count Raczynski's 
" Histoire de l'Art Moderne en Allemagne." We have attempted below, 
a translation of this paper, which contains many valuable thoughts. 



Every criticism should spring from benevolent feelings, the love of 
truth, and the desire of conducting to perfection the talents upon which 
it is exercised. 

I will state the course by which, according to my experience, wemay 
most surely arrive at an enlightened judgment upon a picture— a judg- 
ment which will confirm our first impressions of it by profound and 
rational analysis. 



